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HE KING AND QUEEN are settling in to 

their new duties with notable energy and 
devotion to the interests of humbler folk. The 
last week of June is always the climax of the 
sporting season, and at Wimbledon, Lords and 
elsewhere the Royal Family have given us oppor- 
tunity to give evidence of their continued 
popularity. Queen Mary was given a specially 
warm welcome at Wimbledon, and Princess 
Elizabeth was loudly cheered especially by her con- 
temporaries at the Zoo, which is a branch of sport 
for those too young to be serious students of 
biology. 


ONSIEUR CHAUTEMPS has made a 
vigorous start in his fresh effort to save the 
franc. He has asked for the powers which the 
Senate refused to his predecessor, Monsieur Blum, 
and in view of the fact that the financial position 
has drifted from bad to worse since the change of 
Government, it is to be hoped that the Senate will 
think more than twice before repeating their 
refusal, although he is asking for an even freer 
hand. The Paris Bourse was closed as a pre- 
cautionary measure against speculation. Taxation 
will be increased, but not so far as to kill its own 
object or to balance the Budget. Reliance is 
rather to be placed on the stimulation of business 
activity and on a slight devaluation of the franc. 
Social reforms may have to await better times, but 
if America, France and ourselves co-operate in the 
use of the Exchange Equalisation Funds—evidence 
of our willingness to do so—French finance, how- 
ever dark the position at the moment, may yet see 
daylight soon. 


BY-ELECTIONS are notoriously a poor guide 

to national feeling, but when a number come 
together within a few weeks certain general conclu- 
sions can be drawn. Allowance must always be 
made for the fact that local conditions count for 
much more on such occasions than at a General 
Election, and that there is a mistaken tendency to 
regard a seat with a big majority as safe. Hence 
apathy and abstentions. As a rule there is also a 
tendency for those in opposition to poll in full 
Strength or, at all events, to increase the old 
figures. The recent by-elections have not 
exhibited these tendencies as clearly as usual. The 
Government vote, it is true, has dropped, but not 
to a dangerous level. The most notable fact about 
the whole series is that the Labour vote in every 
case but one has fallen well below the General 
Election figure. There is only one inference to be 
drawn from this. The country has not forgotten 
what happened under the last Labour Ministry, 
when the country was brought to the very edge of 
disaster. Never has there been a time when a 
sound and vigorous policy in foreign affairs and 
in finance was so necessary as to-day, and these are 


the two subjects in which Labour is admittedly 
weakest. 


BOUT NUTRITION, Lord Dawson of Penn 
had some wise things to say when the House 
of Lords gave a second reading to the Physical 
Training and Recreation Bill, which had come up 
from the Commons. He emphasised the import- 
ance of diet and good cooking in any scheme for 
physical training and education. Even poverty 
and scarcity of food could be met by skill and 
experience, evidence of this being given by the 
improvement in the physique of German youth in 
the difficult years following the war. Much 
nonsense is talked about our being a C3 nation—a 
silly phrase which ought to be allowed to die out. 
Lord. Dawson admitted that there was under- 
nourishment in districts where there was little 
employment for young people. For those of 
school age this ought to be met by free meals and 
free milk, but obviously there is only one 
permanent solution. Elsewhere Lord Dawson 
noticed a great and salutary change in recent years, 
especially London. But the position was still 
unsatisfactory as a whole, and he put the blame 
largely on the tin-opener and the ignorance of 
working-class mothers of the art of choosing such 
foods as are nutritive, fresh and cheap, and of the 
art of cooking. Would that we could import 
the French national dish—la soupe. 


[MPERIAL AIRWAYS have wisely reached a 

settlement with those of their shareholders 
who objected to the issue of a million new shares 
at 30s. each, far below the market price, with only 
preferential treatment for themselves. Those who 
are hungry are now to have first cut at the cake. 
This seems a fair arrangement. The value of the 
shares is very difficult to fix because of the doubt 
about the Government subsidy. Figures, now 
published, show that during the last three years 
the subsidy has exceeded £1,400,000, though the 
amount is steadily decreasing as profits increase, 
and seem likely to do so. Meanwhile the Empire 
Air Mail service made a definite step forward this 
week by the scheme by which first-class mail will 
be carried to all parts of the Empire for 14d. the 
half-ounce and a penny for postcards. This is 
indeed a tightening of the bonds of Empire. 


NATIONAL REVIEW has “‘swallowed’’ 

the English Review, and we wish it a good 
digestion. The event is not without significance 
in the history of English journalism. The English 
Review, founded nearly 30 years ago, has had a 
varied career, always maintaining a high tradition 
under many editors and ownerships. The National 
has had but three editors since its foundation 53 
years ago, and during the greater part of the period 
the late Leo Maxse was owner and editor, his 
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sister, Lady Milner, being the present editor. 
During all these years it has never deviated from 
the strait path of intellectual Toryism. In the last 
two or three generations many monthlies have 
fallen by the way, most of them magazines without 
any clearly marked policy. The National Review 
is going as strong as ever, and the moral seems 
to be that Englishmen, at home and abroad, like 
a paper that knows its own mind, though they may 
not be of the same mind themselves. Floreant 
annales nationales. 


R. LINTS SMITH’S approaching retirement 
from the managership of The Times is 
another event in journalistic history. He joined 
the leading journal more than 20 years ago, after 
much experience both editorial and managerial, 
and he obtained his present appointment at a time 
of difficulty and confusion, due partly to the late 
Lord Northcliffe’s failing health. Under his 
guiding hand The Times emerged triumphant as it 
had done many times before since 1785, and it may 
safely be said it is now more prosperous (the figures 
are published) and influential (omnium consensu) 
than it has ever been. Mr. Lints Smith will retire 
in the autumn with the good wishes of all the staff. 


HOLLY woop has so far proved itself to be 

very faithful to stories which have a news- 
paper background, and there was yet another 
picture on this theme shown last week. Love Is 
News, at the Gaumont, has for its principal 
character our old friend, the star reporter; this 
time his job is to write up the daily doings of a 
pretty young millionairess, and the way in which 
she hoists him on his own petard provides the new 
paint on the old backcloth. The film is amusing 
in parts, but is chiefly notable for the appearance 
of Tyrone Power in his first modern leading rdle. 
His performance, however, is no more than 
adequate, and it is Loretta Young whose sense of 
comedy keeps the pace going. At the Regal there 
is still just time to see Sonja Henje, the greatest 
of all woman skaters, in her first picture. 


T BRADFIELD COLLEGE once again many 
thousands have been privileged to witness 

a Greek play in the beautiful open-air theatre. 
Five performances were given of Oecedipus 
Tyrannus. With the exception of a few very 
minor dramatic faults the whole cast worked 
together, with an ever-increasing intensity to bring 
the audience to the grim climax of a great and 
terrible drama. Mr. J. A. Stuart, who played the 
part of Oedipus, began weakly, but he gradually 
warmed up and ended by giving an interpretation 
of despair and physical agony that few could have 
bettered. Mr. D.N. Brinson as Jocasta, a difficult 
part for a boy, acted with dignity and conviction, 
showing genuine grief over the inevitable and 
impending doom of Oedipus. Mr. D. J. Madden, 
who has distinguished himself before in this 
theatre, made of his speech on the death of Jocasta 
a dramatic appeal that points to real talent for the 
stage. The chorus was well drilled and sang in 
perfect harmony. ‘The reformed pronunciation, 
about which there was some speculation, did not 
worry the ear much, only a few of the vowels being 


affected. Mr. Bellamy—the producer of this, as of 
previous plays—has cause to congratulate himself 
on an excellent production. 


(THREE SET OUT, by Phillip Leaver, at the 

Embassy Theatre is an untidy play. The 
slight plot, which is no more than a psychological 
study of the reactions of two men and a girl to 
failure and success, might have made a good play 
had there been more cohesion. ‘There are too 
many loose ends, and unnecessary characters 
appearing and disappearing for no very apparent 
reason. They are, however, all well drawn and 
there is some amusing dialogue in the second act. 
Marjorie Fielding’s interpretation of Lady 
Manning was good. Constance Cummings gave 
a sincere and clever picture of the heroine, and 
Michael Redgrave successfully brought out the 
change of personality and attitude to life as the 
years go by. 


FrLooDliGHT—a revue by Beverley Nichols, 

is a very uneven mixture. It is too long 
and there is much that is unworthy of this author. 
It is, however, worth while waiting through some 
tedious rubbish for the joy of seeing Miss Frances 
Day, who has plenty to do. She is fair to see and 
endows every part she plays with beauty and grace. 
The daffodil scene is Dresden China come to life, 
but Miss Day, how could you misquote 
Wordsworth? Lyle Evans is full of fun, a little 
more of his back chat and less of the over-acted 
broad comedy would be welcome. More catchy 
songs are needed, though the music on the whole 
is good, and ‘‘ The Port never goes to the right ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Little White Room ” make hits. The 
dresses and décor designed by Rene Hubert are 
good throughout, the Waterloo Ball scene being 
the most successful. 


HERE was much to attract both the 
anthropologist and the student of ballet in the 
two performances given by the Spanish dancer, 
Argentinita, at the Aldwych Theatre this week. 
The programme was divided into two sections, the 
first part being occupied solely with Spanish 
dances, and the second with the folk lore of Spain 
and Latin America, collected by Argentinita herself 
from the native dancers, Argentinita’s dancing is 
characterised by a remarkable vigour and sense of 
movement, and she was ably supported by her two 
companions, Pilar Lopez and Antonio de Triana, 
and her accompanists—Miguei Elosegui on the 
piano and Gabriel Ruiz on the guitar. 


[N THE CITY two notable events have increased 

the general stagnation. British War Loan 
has been marked at a trifle below par for the first 
time since its conversion, and the closure of the 
Paris Bourse, due to the critical state of French 
finance, led to the practical suspension of all French 
business. The reduction in the price of the War 
Loan is apparently a precautionary measure on the 
part of the professionals ; but there seems no desire 
to sell or buy at the present price. This being so 
the fall may be regarded as temporary. In other 
markets the position is satisfactory though inactive, 
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AIR POWER AND EUROPE 


HE R.A.F. display at Hendon provided a 

valuable reminder to this country of the 
changes that have been made in the security of our 
islands by the invention of the internal combustion 
engine and its application to flying. It gave a vivid 
demonstration of the strength of air power and its 
weaknesses. It also afforded a very damning 
criticism of the leaders of this country during recent 
years and one hopes that some of our National 
Government pundits who played with disarmament 
to the edge of destruction are a little bit ashamed 
of themselves in spite of all the praise they are 
receiving. Weare building up to-day in desperate 
haste an Air Force that ought already to be in exist- 
ence, because Lord Baldwin and his friends had 
not the courage to call the bluff of the pugnacious, 
pacifist humbug. Their cowardice has cost the 
nation uncounted millions, but still they do come 
out of the shameful business rather better than their 
opponents. Serious newspapers are devoting 
columns to discussing the significance of the recent 
batch of by-elections. The Socialists are running 
round in circles to discover some means of winning 
votes for an opposition which has _ succeeded 
in achieving the impossible, in making itself more 
and more unpopular, though by the force of things 
the odium of heavy, indeed unparalleled, sacrifices 
should fall on those in power, responsible for the 
measures which are bleeding the country white. 
The popularity of the Government increased from 
the moment it stopped playing poker with the 
safety of the Empire without a poker face or a 
knowledge of the game. One hopes that our new 
Premier will give up games and treat the problem 
If he does so, 
no doubt, he will retire without the honours 
showered upon his predecessor, but it may be some 
consolation if he leaves this country in a position 
to defend itself. 


The Socialists are suffering because they under- 
estimated the common sense of the British people. 
Their bright idea of utter disarmament followed by 
clamourings for war with the best armed nations in 
the world could only appeal to lunatics. The 
electorate has at last found them out, though that 
enlightenment would have come long ago, if Lord 
Baldwin and the National Government had had 
the courage to bring our neurotic pacifists down to 
earth. Now at any rate the Government has a 
straight run before it and presumably it will 
make quite sure that Sir Thomas Inskip’s boasts 
about our preparedness for war are based on fact. 
There is a rumour that many air squadrons 
regarded officially as at full strength are complete 
on paper: machines are all they lack. The people 
of this country are paying enormous taxes without 
a murmur. They must at least be guaranteed a 
modicum of security in return for their sacrifices. 


There is always a danger that an innovation such 
as an air force may by its novelty obscure the 
importance of more familiar things. There are 
those who have shouted on the house-tops that the 


aeroplane can replace Army and Navy and that 
expenditure on these out-of-date weapons of defence 
is mere waste. Of course, fundamentally, as things 
are, the aeroplane is no more than a gun with a 
greatly increased range. Like a gun it depends on 
some platform from which it can be fired. More- 
over it is a gun which is peculiarly handicapped 
by circumstances outside human control. Weather 
is a terribly important factor in the equation. 
Nothing could have been better organised than the 
Hendon display and the weather was more favour- 
able than is usual in these islands. Yet the ten 
biggest bombers and the leader of the whole parade 
were unable to take part in the mass parade owing 
to poor local visibility. When such difficulties 
arise in peace and good weather, what is to be 
expected under the pressure of war in winter con- 
ditions. The fly-past was magnificently spectacular 
with its terrific noise, but the thought persisted that 
it was a small show compared with those offered 
regularly to the citizens of Leningrad and Moscow. 

There are no better airmen in the world than 
ours. The Flight Aerobatics provided the perfect 
smooth performance of the professional billiard 
champion. This year fewer of the new types of 
aeroplane were shown in flight and one hopes that 
our authorities have something more up their 
sleeves than any foreign power is aware of. It is 
easy in the pursuit of power and speed to forget 
the essential. The modern motor-car as a rule 
ignores the possibility that its occupants might like 
to be comfortable while they are saving time for 
some unspecified purpose. An observer at 
Hendon remarked that the old war-time aircraft 
seemed very easy to get off the ground compared 
with the modern, high-speed super-streamlined 
machines and the steep angle at which they can 
climb is a quality not to be ignored. 

When all is said and done, the country is thank- 
ful to know that an effort is being made to provide 
us with an air force compatible with our wealth 
and responsibility. At the same time the import- 
ance of the Navy and Army is increased rather than 
diminished. All the aeroplanes in the world would 
be of little avail to establish our prestige in Spain 
and it is only our fleet which gives us a voice in this 
matter on which control of the Mediterranean 
depends. An excellent letter in The Times from 
Mr. Richard Pares recalls the dismal consequences 
of Walpole’s foreign policy. Walpole kept us out 
of the war of the Polish Succession and boasted, 
‘“‘ There are fifty thousand men slain this year in 
Europe, and not one Englishman.” This sounded 
well, but by our abstention we disobliged our allies 
and allowed our enemies to gain important 
strategical advantages. Less than five years later 
we went to war, and ‘‘ none of the allies whom we 
had disobliged would do anything for us, and 
everybody blamed the Government for bringing 
about this unpleasant state of affairs by sacrificing 


everything to keep us out of war a few years 
earlier.” 


One would feel happier about the future if one 
believed that the vague words ‘‘ Democracy,” 
Fascism and Bolshevism,’’ were employed 
by those responsible for our Foreign Policy as a 
useful camouflage to conceal the pursuit of our own 
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interests. The danger is that these meaningless 
and high sounding terms are after a certain amount 
of repetition taken as realities. For the moment 
Russia has ceased to count in Western Europe. 
Stalin is much too busy killing off those near the 
throne to have time for more than a passive resist- 
ance to Japan in the East. Fascism on its side 
is a government of efficiency, based on a benevolent 
despot. Its weakness is that it is not easy to find 
one such ruler and almost impossible to find him 
a successor. It is not the business of this country 
to favour or disfavour the methods of Government 
accepted by other nations. That is the foundation 
of non-intervention in Spain. Germany and Italy 
have never concealed their partiality for General 
Franco, though they nominally accepted the 
policy of non-intervention. If we want the other 
side to win as apparently we do, it would be well 
to be sure of our reasons within ourselves. Are we 
definitely hostile to an efficient Government in 
Spain because it would be a threat to the control 
of the Mediterranean? Had the question of iron 
ore anything to do with our attitude during the 
siege of Bilbao? If these matters are really the 
basis of our attitude favouring the rule in Spain of 
a heterogeneous collection of Communists and 
Anarchists, then perhaps the war-cry of ‘‘ Defend 
Democracy”’ is as good as any other, but we should 
be unreasonable if we grumbled when other people 
call us ‘‘ perfidious Albion,’’ particularly as we 
seem to have backed the wrong horse. 


A CORONATION DURBAR 


[X a speech delivered on his arrival in Bombay 

from England, that most distinguished repre- 
sentative of India’s Ruling Princes, His Highness 
the Maharajah of Bikaner, took occasion to 
remark: ‘‘ It is too early to speak with certainty, 
but it is to be hoped—a hope which I am sure will 
be warmly echoed throughout India—that His 
Majesty’s public duties will permit of the Royal 
visit to India being carried out in the winter of 
1938-39, when we can confidently look forward to 
Their Majesties receiving a hearty welcome from 
the Princes and people of the Indian States and his 
loyal subjects in British India.” 


Anyone who knows His Highness’ discretion in 
matters of State will realise that he would not have 
ventured to voice that hope unless he had been 
given good and sound reason to understand that 
the decision had already been taken that the King- 
Emperor would definitely visit India, following his 
father’s example, to hold a Coronation Durbar in 
Delhi the winter after next. And it was fully in 
accord with His Highness’ sense of responsibility 
and his staunch loyalty to the Throne that he 
should have proceeded to make an earnest appeal 
to all classes of his countrymen to prepare them- 
selves to give to Their Majesties the heartiest of 
welcomes. 


“* Speaking,’’ he said, ‘‘ as one of the Princes of 
India who yields to none in his love and patriotism 
for his Motherland and who ardently desires to see 
India attain Dominion Status by the speediest, 
surest and safest means, I would earnestly appeal 


to my fellow-countrymen in British India of all 
classes, creeds and political parties not to allow 
political controversies of whatever nature to come 
in the way of their uniting as one man and with 
one voice in giving a warm and respectful welcome 
to Their Majesties, worthy in every way of the 
greatness and culture of India and of her age-long 
traditions of loyalty and devotion to the person and 
throne of our Emperor, so that, to the mutual and 
lasting benefit of both countries, India and 
England may be drawn still closer together during 
a reign which we all pray will be long and 
prosperous.” 

With the political situation in India as uncertain 
as it is at the moment, it may seem a little prema- 
ture to anticipate that a period of some eighteen 
months will suffice to put an end to present con- 
troversies. But India is a surprising country in 
many ways, and a study of the history of its most 
active political organisation, the Congress now 
presided over by the Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
directed by the astute and somewhat unaccountable 
Mahatma, does suggest that periods of volcanic 
energy are usually followed by other periods, first 
of internal dissension and then of comparative 
peace. Perhaps the fierce sun of India has some- 
thing to do with the slackening of energies; 
perhaps the Indian passion for the minutie of 
argument has a way of wearing itself out; or 
perhaps, again, continuous indulgence in frantic 
opposition to the powers that be breeds a certain 
irresponsibility that refuses to accept guidance— 
even (for any length of time) from duly accredited 
leaders. hatever be the cause, it at least fre. 
quently happens that Congress becomes divided 
against itself, and a pleasing calm ensues. And§ 
in the event of part at least of Mr. Gandhi’s follow. 
ing ultimately deciding upon acceptance of office, 
who shall say that the working of the Constitution 
may not in itself bring about a most agreeable 
change in India’s political ‘‘ heart ’’ ? 

Till the Congress Working Committee meets 4 
day or two hence one cannot be too sure what reply 
it will make to the Viceroy’s friendly gesture. But 
at least Lord Linlithgow’s broadcast to the peoples 
of India should have helped the Indian public both 
to appreciate the Government’s position and to 
understand the practical difficulties that stand in 
the way of compliance with the Congress’ latest 
demands. With the greater part of the Indian 
Press in the hands of the ‘‘ opposition,’’ authority 
in India, till the advent of broadcasting, was ofter 
severely handicapped in explaining its intentions 
and point of view. This is fortunately no longe! 
the case, and the Viceroy’s broadcast should have 
served the useful purpose of disclosing, albeit ir 
the most amiable fashion, the weaknesses in th 
redoubtable Mahatma’s propaganda. 

If the Coronation Durbar is to be held in the 
winter of 1938-9, preparations for it will have te 
be begun next cold weather. A Durbar of thi’ 
sort requires an enormous amount of bundoba 
(arrangement). But with New Delhi in being 
there will not be the need for quite such extensi 
preparation as was required for King George V’ 
Coronation Durbar—with its vast encampments 
the building of new roads and the laying dow! 
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of miles of railway line, all on the other side of the 
famous Ridge. In New Delhi all the Ruling 
Princes have their own palaces, and the spacious 
Viceroy’s residence will no doubt be used for 
housing Their Majesties and their staff. As for 
the ‘‘ boons’’ His Majesty will announce at this 
Durbar, presumably the principal one will be the 
inauguration of India’s Federation. 


CONDITIONS IN SPANISH 


MOROCCO 


A YEAR ago I travelled in the Spanish zone as 
far as Bab Taza, so that now, having just 
pleted a journey through the Jibala and the 
Rif, I am in a position to compare conditions 
before the war with conditions as they exist to-day. 
Formerly the roads left much to be desired, 
and one was impressed by the fact that as far as 
progress was concerned the Spanish zone had been 
left far behind by the achievements of the French 
in their Protectorate. 

Now everything has changed. The people look 
far happier than they formerly did, and the 
administration moves with an efficiency, which it 
is surprising to see shown by a people who have 
for years been living on the memories of a great 
past. 

As far as the foreigner is concerned, there can 
be no comparison between past and present treat- 
ment. Courtesy is now the rule rather than the 
exception ; no longer do children and beggars make 
life a misery, and, whether dealing with bootblack 
or hotel keeper, one is treated with scrupulous 
honesty and consideration. 

The roads would be considered good anywhere 
and, a remarkable achievement in time of war, they 
are now lined throughout all Spanish Morocco by 
avenues of trees, which will in a year or two 
provide welcome shade. It is certainly a remark- 
able feat on the part of the Spanish authorities to 
have carried out in time of war many improvements 
which will be of lasting benefit to Morocco. 

One might have thought that in a country where, 
as recently as 1926, savage warfare was being 
waged conditions would be disturbed and insecure. 
The opposite is the case. One can travel—I have 

_ just done so—unarmed and unescorted through the 
length and breadth of the land, and one soon 
discovers why this is possible. 

The one thing that cannot be faked is happiness, 
and never have I seen people more obviously happy 
than those of the Jibala and the Riff. By blood 
and character more naturally akin to the Spaniards 
than the French, it only needed the rule of a great 
man to make them contented. You can give the 
Moors railways, roads, great public buildings and 
hospitals, and these in their way are good, but 
what they really need above everything else is 
sympathy. 

This they now receive in full measure, for His 
Excellency Colonel Don Juan Beigbeder, the High 
Commissioner, understands these subtle though 
childish people and has been rewarded by their 
affection and trust. He sympathises with them in 
their joys and in their sorrows, and has moreover 
taken practical measures to help them. Free seed 
has been issued, so that in the Beni Uriaghel 


country—home of Abd el Krim and scene of 
former bitter fighting—there are fields of waving 
corn as far as the eye can reach. 

Thus, while the people of Southern Morocco 
starve, the Riffians, prosperous, contented and 
well fed, go about their lawful occasions. They 
certainly must have enough money to buy soap, 
for the clothes worn by young and old are as spot- 
less as the white robes of ceremony worn by the 
Sultan. 

Both the Riffis and Jibalis, the inhabitants of 
Eastern and Western Morocco respectively, are 
Berbers, though the people of the Jibala have 
become to a large extent Arabacised. 

Both warrior races, and both adherents of Islam, 
it is not surprising that they should have thrown 
their weight into the scales against Communist 
tule in Spain. 

All Moorish soldiers are volunteers, and so great 
has been the enthusiasm displayed for what they 
consider their Holy War that the High Commis- 
sioner has had the utmost difficulty to persuade any 
of them to stay at home. 

I visited the two ports of Ceuta and Melilla, 
which have for centuries belonged to Spain and 
form part of the Cadiz and Malaga provinces. 
Nowhere could I see any Germans, and I only 
found two Italians, both of whom had been in the 
Foreign Legion before the war. 

As far as guns are concerned, many of them 
seemed old, and any armament there was seemed 
in no way excessive when one considers that both 
these Nationalist strongholds have been frequently 
bombed from the air and bombarded from the sea. 

Everywhere I found there was no prejudice 
against the English, though Spanish pride was 
hurt because their cause and intentions have been 
so misrepresented in certain sections of the press. 
Indeed. there seemed to be a general tendency to 
make allowances for and understand our difficulties 
not only in Spanish Morocco but also at General 
Franco’s headquarters. 

Without doubt the efforts to revive the life of 
Spain as it existed before the Republic have in 
large measure been successful, all difficulties, even 
those of an economic nature, having been 
overcome. 

Thus in Spanish Morocco, and I understand in 
Andalusia also, food is cheap and plentiful. The 
old flag of red and yellow is displayed everywhere, 
churches are filled, cafés are crowded and, above 
all, security is complete and administration 
excellent. 

Fascist doctrine has become suitably mellowed to 
suit the individualistic character of the Spaniards 
and I feel, as I think they do, that when the Civil 
War is over a new Spain will be built up which will 
resemble in many ways the Spain one knew before 
the Republic came into power. But everything 
will be far more efficiently run and the country a 
better place for the ordinary working Spaniard to 
live in than it has ever been before. 

The Moors too, will benefit, for the common 
dangers shared on the field of battle must make the 
two races unite to work in time of peace for the 
prosperity of Spanish Morocco. 


F. H. MELLOR. 
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Books of The Day 


JUST A MAN 


FTHERE is more than one type of courage, but 
that type which can look death in the face and 
quietly and calmly prepare for its inexorable advent, 
without any sign of vain repining, is not the least 
worthy of human admiration. Edgar Christian’s 
courage was of that type. He was within a few 
days of his nineteenth birthday when he died. He 
had only just left Dover College when he set out 
with his cousin, John Hornby (son of the famous 
Lancashire cricketer), on what the latter—too 
prophetically as it turned out—described as his last 
adventure into the Canadian Arctic. It was a 
winter trapping and exploring expedition to the 
Thelon Game Sanctuary in the Barren Lands. 
John Hornby had spent the greater part of his life 
in the Canadian Arctic, and no man knew better 
than he how to “live off the country” even in the 
most forbidding areas of this inhospitable region. 
The third member of this small expedition was a 
young man of 28, Harold Adlard. They travelled 
light, the plan being to shoot and cache sufficient 
caribou to last them over the severity of the winter. 
This was in the summer of 1926. Some three 
years later a party of Canadian ‘‘ Mounties ”’ dis- 
covered three skeletons in a log hut on the Thelon 
River and a message directing them to look inside 
the stove. In that stove were found carefully placed 
Hornby’s will, a letter from Edgar Christian to his 
mother and the diary he had religiously kept up to 
the very moment he felt death upon him. 


John Hornby had been the first to die, after pro- 
digious efforts on his part to battle against the 
adverse climatic conditions which had upset all his 
calculations about their food supplies. Their store 
of fresh meat had been rapidly exhausted, and days 
went by without any addition to their larder. A 
diet of pulped bones and hide was all that they 
could often manage to dish up for their starving 
bodies, and this diet naturally had a disastrous 
effect on their systems. Adlard was the next to 
die, and Christian, having nursed both of his com- 
panions as best he could before they succumbed, 
was left to carry on alone. This he did with 
magnificent courage for a whole month, growing 
daily weaker, but faithfully attending to his diary, 
little though he might have to record. Finally, 
when he knew his strength couldn’t last any 
longer, he made his last entry in his diary, left a 
message to his mother not to blame John Hornby, 
and put the diary and other papers into what 
appeared to be the best place to preserve them, with 
a notice asking anyone who entered the hut to look 
inside the stove. 

The diary (the original of which is now the 
privileged possession of his old school) is published 
under the appropriate title ‘‘ Unflinching’”’ (with 
introduction and conclusion by B. Dew Roberts 
and preface by Major the Hon. J. J. Astor, John 
Murray, 5s.). No one who reads it can fail to be 
moved by the spirit of nobility that informs it— 
the good comradeship which resolutely avoids the 
slightest grumble, however desperate the outlook, 


and which even at the very end pens a message 
asking that no blame shall be attached to the leader 
of this ill-fated expedition; the courage that 
sustains the mind in an agonised, weakening body 
till the time comes to ‘‘ make preparations now.” 
Miss Roberts, in her introduction, tells us that on 
one occasion, when Christian and his brothers were 
debating what they would be when they grew up, 
he had summed up his own ambitions by saying 
that all he wanted to be was ‘‘just a man.”’ Though 
Fate intervened prematurely to cut short his life, 
it could not, for all his tender years, deprive him 
of the honour of splendid manhood. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


Miss Margaret Goldsmith is at great pains, in 
her new study of Florence Nightingale, to separate 
the woman from what she calls the Legend 
(‘Florence Nightingale,’’ Hodder & Stoughton, 
lis.). The Legend is ‘‘the romantic interpreta- 
tion of her character.”” In the Legend, says Miss 
Goldsmith, Florence Nightingale ‘‘ is seen holding 
up a lamp, gliding gracefully through the wards of 
the Turkish hospitals during the war, and dispens- 
ing words of comfort to the wounded men. 
Actually she had little leisure for graceful gliding. 
... It is rarely mentioned that many of the nurses 
on her staff intensely disliked her. . . . The public 
as a whole was unaware that Florence Nightingale 
was not adored by everyone who knew her well.” 
She was, in short, not quite ‘‘ the angel ’’ that 
sentimental fancy sometimes painted her. She was, 
once she had freed herself from the shackles of 
home and had started her career, exceedingly 
greedy of power, and she gradually became more 
and more ruthless in her impatience and the 
demands she made on her willing tools: ‘‘ one of 
the most impersonal human beings known to 
history.” 


In saying all this Miss Goldsmith does not deny 
the greatness of Florence Nightingale. Rather she 
contends that the Legend, in idealising Florence 
Nightingale’s character, does not do full justice 
to her magnificent achievements. And she gives 
point to this comment by stressing the fact that 
Florence Nightingale’s work in the Crimean War 
was only the beginning of her far-reaching 
benevolent activities: the full record is set forth 
and incidentally shows that Queen Victoria need 
never have lamented the fact that she had not 
Florence Nightingale in the War Office. The time 
came when this indefatigable woman from her 
divan in South Street was directing behind the 
scenes practically the whole of Whitehall. Miss 
Goldsmith attributes to her influence the selection 
of Lord de Grey to the War Office and of John 
Lawrence to the Governor-Generalship of India, 
and she sees in Florence Nightingale’s ‘‘ autocratic 
egotism’’ the driving force that accomplished so 
much in the way of necessary reform in the fields 
of nursing, medical work in the British Army and 
sanitation in India. 


Curiously enough, despite her realisation of the 
magnitude of Florence Nightingale’s achievements, 
Miss Goldsmith can yet find cause for regret that 
this truly remarkable woman was so “ con- 
ventionally minded ”’ in her acceptance of ‘‘ the 
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faiths and the traditions of her century ’’; that it 
did not occur to her in 1837 (when she was but 
seventeen) ‘‘ that she might serve humanity in some 
professional manner ’’ for the benefit of her sex; 
that she did not break away earlier from her family 
influences and fight against the social injustices of 
her time; and so on and so forth. All this argu- 
ment seems rather futile when one remembers that 
Florence Nightingale was only in her thirties when 
she took up her first responsible post as Superin- 
tendent of the Establishment for Gentlewomen 
during Illness in Chandos Street and then went out 
to the Crimea. In tilting at the Legend, Miss 
Goldsmith might well have spared her readers all 
this irrelevance which merely detracts from the 
merits of an otherwise excellent book. 


VATICAN POLICY 


Frank and definitely adverse criticism of Vatican 
policy by a Roman Catholic is inevitably somewhat 
rare, and its appearance in book form must 
undoubtedly create a certain amount of surprise. 
But Mr. William Teeling was obviously not 
looking out for mere sensations when he wrote his 
book, ‘‘ The Pope in Politics ’’ (Lovat Dickson, 
Ts. 6d.). He is genuinely concerned over the 
present trend of Papal policy and its possible 
injurious effects on Roman Catholicism through- 
out the world. 


“It is perfectly easy for a British-born Catholic,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘ to distinguish between the two things, 
the religious influence of Rome and the political 
influence of Rome ”’; and he makes it clear from 


the start of his book that it is only with the latter 
influence that he is dealing. The present Pope 
Pius XI, Mr. Teeling says, is a man of very strong 


personality and decided opinions. ‘‘ Within the 
last few years he has developed what might be con- 
sidered almost an obsession about Russian Com- 
munism as the great enemy of the Catholic 
Church.’’ And because Mussolini was opposed to 
Bolshevism, Pius XI speedily came to terms with 
the Duce. It was not, Mr. Teeling thinks, a good 
bargain the Pope made from the point of view of 
the Church as a whole. ‘‘ The glamour of a 
dignified Pope, a prisoner in the Vatican, had 
gone.’’ The Pope’s close association with Fascism 
has damaged the Vatican’s reputation with the 
world’s democracies and in the mission field. 
“ Previously, nobody could have accused the Pope 
of being in league with Italy. But now, surrounded 
by that great nation, it seemed almost certain that 
unless the Pope took clear action against Italy, he 
would almost always be accused of being pro- 
Italian, and, in actual fact, that is what has 
happened.”’ 


Looking to the future, Mr. Teeling would like 
to see the Vatican working in harmony with the 
British Empire. But his prophetic eye discerns 
the possibility of the New World, in startling 
fashion, re-dressing the balance of the Old. ‘‘The 
United States of America gives for Peter’s Pence 
and for the upkeep of the Holy See more than all 
other nations put together (or nearly so), and it also 
provides about half the funds for the mission field. 
...In fifty years’ time the American world will lead 
the Catholic Church in numbers by a large 


majority. Will the Americans be content to take 
their orders and pay their money always to an 
Italian, when there is no reason whatever, in the 
laws of the Church, why an Italian must be Pope? 
The more the Catholic Church becomes identified 
with the Fascist and Totalitarian idea of Italy, of 
Austria and now of Franco’s Spain, the more will 
the New World become restless. The hegemony 
of the Church is fast slipping away from Europe, 
and it is no fantastic idea to imagine an American 
Pope spending half the year at the Vatican and the 
other half in the New World.” 

If Mr. Teeling allows his vision of things to come 
to carry him, in the opinion of some of his 
co-religionists, unduly far, there can be no 
doubting the sincerity of his convictions. Nor for 
that matter can he be legitimately accused of under- 
estimating the difficulties of the present Pope’s 
position. He states his case forcibly, but reasonably 
and unquestionably presents a point of view of con- 
siderable importance and interest both to those 
within and those outside the Roman Church. 


INDUSTRIAL ART 


Taste is not a matter about which one can lay 
down any definite rules likely to be acceptable to 
everyone. Yet nothing is more common than to 
hear in every day conversations the use of the 
expressions ‘‘ good taste’’ and bad taste.’’ 
Clearly then there is a general feeling that there is 
or at least ought to be a line of demarcation, easy 
to recognise, between what is ‘“‘ good’ and what 
is ‘‘ bad.”’ With this semi-conscious sentiment 
the art expert—that is to say the individual who has 
made a special study of the subject—will entirely 
agree. He will say, as Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner says 
in effect in his extremely interesting book, ‘* An 
Enquiry into Industrial Art in England”’ 
(Cambridge University Press, with 24 illustrations, 
l6s.), that in any art exhibition the experts will 
speedily be unanimous in excluding a large per- 
centage of the ‘‘ objects’ as not worthy of their 
serious consideration. Dr. Pevsner himself does 
not claim that his judgments on taste in industrial 
art are by any means infallible. He merely says 
that the criticisms he offers in his book are ‘‘ the 
conscientiously considered judgments of one who 
has tried to follow the ways of the Modern Move- 
ment in architecture, industrial art and the so-called 
Fine Arts on the Continent and, above all, in 
Germany.” 


The inquiry he undertook was made under the 
auspices of the Birmingham University, but he 
soon found that it was impossible to confine his 
investigations merely to Midland firms and institu- 
tions and accordingly proceeded to pay visits to 
many other parts of the country. His inquiry 
occupied altogether some two years and in this 
period he visited some 149 manufacturers, 15 
department stores, multiple stores and shops, 14 
art schools and 17 designers, artists and architects. 
With the manufacturers his investigations were 
directed towards assessing the value of their pro- 
ducts and discovering the genesis of their designs, 
and also towards getting from directors, managers, 
craftsmen, foremen and designers information as to 
their methods and their attitude to questions of 
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design. From the stores and shops he sought to 
trace the effect of design on sales. And he further 
enlarged the scope of his inquiry by endeavouring 
to test the reactions to design of potential pur- 
chasers. In short, no inquiry of the kind he 
undertook could well have been more painstaking 
and thorough. 


The conclusions he reaches are somewhat 
depressing. They may be summed up in the 
sentence that ‘‘ 90 per cent. of British industrial 
art is devoid of any zesthetic merit.’’ However, 
Dr. Pevsner does add the consoling remark: “ I 
do not know of any modern country where the 
majority of industrial products is not deplorably 
bad in design.’’ And the reform he asks for is 
certainly very modest: a reduction of the percent- 
age of objectionable goods from 90 to 80 or perhaps 
75 per cent. 


NEW NOVELS 


In ‘‘ We The Accused ’”’ Mr. Ernest Raymond 
gave his readers a poignant study of a murderer’s 
character extracting their sympathy for this victim 
of unhappy circumstances by his genius for subtle 
and vivid presentment of the influences shaping 
the course to crime. In his new book ‘‘ The 
Marsh ”’ (Cassell, 8s. 6d.) we have a somewhat 
similar theme, though here the influences at work 
are more complex: the hero, with potentially good 
qualities in him and with dreams of winning success 
by honest exertion, is driven to evil by poverty, 
by unemployment, by bad company, by being the 
product of London’s ‘‘marsh’’—the low-lying 
land bordering on the river, with its slums and 
mixed, unsettled population of many races—and 
last but not least through the follies of the law and 
the penal system. The background to the story 
is filled in with consummate skill and even if the 
reader suspects at times the accuracy of some of 
the details of the tragic picture he is invited to 
contemplate, he will find it difficult not to be moved 
by the harrowing tale unfolded to him. It isa fine 
book, even judged by Mr. Raymond’s own high 
standard of work. 


A story that goes from the hero’s childhood to 
his manhood and then backward again to his child- 
hood may not appeal to those who like the ordinary 
straightforward novel. But the very formlessness 
of Mr. Neil M. Gunn’s Highland River 
(Porpoise Press, Edinburgh) will have both its 
charm and meaning for the more discerning of 
novel readers. It is in keeping with the poetic 
quality of the book, the timelessness of this vision 
of Highland scenes that are part both of the boy 
and the grown man. A book to enjoy for the 
sense of beauty it conveys. 


Stones Awake,’’ by Carleton Beals 
(Lippincott, 8s. 6d.), is a tale of revolution, love 
and hatred in Mexico by a writer who obviously 
has an intimate knowledge of the country and 
people about whom he writes and makes good use 
of that knowledge. It is full of incident and 
colour, the lives of peons and of their masters and 
oppressors being depicted with a vividness and 
wealth of detail that are impressive. 

The stark horrors of a fire that cannot be quelled 
on board ship, with a rush for boats and passengers 


leaping into shark-infested sea, with drowning men 
seeking refuge on a raft, with men separated from 
the women they love and not knowing what has 
happened to them, with days spent on rafts or 
boats and no sign of rescue—all these and other 
incidents are to be found in Mr. Richard Sale’s 
latest book, ‘‘ Is A Ship Burning? ’’ (Cassell). 
Mr. Sale tells his story with a quiet and restrained 
realism that enhances the tragedy and pathos of 
his plot. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


‘‘The English Heritage,” by Rex Weeldon 
Finn (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.); ‘‘ The Imperial Factor 
in South Africa,” by C. W. de Kiewiet (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 15s.); ‘‘ A Satchel Guide 
to Europe”’ (53rd edition), revised and brought up 
to date by Sarah Gates Crockett (Allen & Unwin, 
20s.); ‘‘I Was a Probationer,’’ by Corinne Johnson 
Kern (Chapman & Hall, 10s. 6d.) 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


The Cambridge University Press will shortly 
publish ‘‘ Some Greek Poems of Love and 
Beauty,’’ the translation being by J. M. Edmonds, 
editor and translator of ‘‘ Theocritus ’’ and ‘‘ The 
Greek Lyric and Elegiac Fragments.”’ 


The Oxford University Press intend adding in 
the near future a new volume to the ‘‘Internationa! 
Series of Monographs on Physics.’ This will be 
‘* Eclipses of the Sun and Moon ”’ and its authors 
are Sir Frank Dyson, formerly Astronomer Royal, 
and Dr. R.v.d. R. Woolley, Chief Assistant at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


The third volume of the ‘‘ Warwick County 
Records,”’ containing a complete transcript of the 
Quarter Sessions Order Book from Easter, 1650, 
to Epiphany, 1657, will be issued by the Warwick- 
shire County Council in September. 


Messrs. Williams & Norgate announce the early 
publication of a book on Japan by General 
Yakhontoff, Russian Military Attaché in Tokyo 
from 1916 to 1918. The book will be called ‘‘ Eyes 
on Japan ’’ and isan attempt to present an impartial 
account of the country as the result of the author’s 
25 years’ residence in it. 


In the autumn John Murray will publish an 
important collection of letters (written by the late 
Princess Marie Radziwell to a life-long friend, 
General di Robilant) under the title ‘‘ This Was 
Germany : By an Observer at the Court of Berlin.” 


An illustrated memoir of Sir James Barrie will 
be coming from Messrs. Jarrolds early this 
month. It will be by Professor R. A. Roy 
and will be entitled ‘‘ James Matthew Barrie: An 
Appreciation.”’ 


From Messrs. Faber & Faber may be expected 
in the near future a book entitled ‘‘ Letters From 
Iceland,’’ by Messrs. W. H. Auden and Louis 
MacNeice. The letters are written in verse and 
prose to various people, living and dead, and the 
book, which will be illustrated, will also include 
personal impressions of travel. 
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Round the Empire 


WHY THIS NEGLECT? 


WE have acknowledged the excellent work 

performed by the recent Imperial Conference 
in setting forth the principles of a united policy 
for defending and safeguarding our Imperial 
heritage. We may be excused, therefore, for draw- 
ing attention to the singular omission of the highly 
important subject of immigration from the official 
account of the Conference’s proceedings. This is 
all the more surprising since the subject came up 
for earnest discussion in the House of Commons in 
the earlier part of the year and evoked from the 
Secretary of the Dominions Department the 
admission that the problem represented by the 
insufficiently populated territories of the Empire 
was a very grave one that called for speedy 
solution. Since then we have had ample evidence 
that the Dominions as a whole are quite ready and 
even anxious to consider any scheme of immigra- 
tion that gives promise of adding to their 
populations without the risk of increasing their 
unemployment figures. 

General M. L. Hornby, M.P., who has recently 
been on a visit to Canada, vouches in a letter we 
publish elsewhere in this issue for the fact that 
there is in that Dominion ‘‘a strong and increasing 
public feeling in favour of an early resumption of 
immigration from the British Isles.’ In New 
Zealand, as may be gathered from the facts given 
below, opinion is obviously veering in the same 
direction. In South Africa General Smuts has 
sounded the warning note that the country’s future 
progress is absolutely dependent upon its increas- 
ing population ‘‘ from the best stocks of Europe.”’ 
In Australia the Queensland Premier a few days 
ago remarked on the anomaly that Southern 
Europeans were being granted immigration privi- 
leges denied to British subjects; and surely, it 
might well be argued, if the Commonwealth has 
room for foreign immigrants, it ought to be even 


more disposed to welcome immigrants of British 
birth. 


Why in the circumstances thus briefly outlined 
no attempt should yet have been made to formulate 
any scheme of organised imperial immigration 
passes the wit of ordinary man. The only explana- 
tion one can suggest for this rather astonishing 
neglect of an important Imperial question is that 
it is due, in the first place, to the Dominions 
waiting on the pleasure of Whitehall and, 
secondly, to Whitehall being unable, in its pre- 
occupation with the affairs of an unrestful Europe, 
to give the matter the consideration it undoubtedly 
deserves. If that be the case, one can only hope 
that the necessary stimulus to official action will be 
provided by the zealous activities of General 
Hornby and his associates in the Empire Migration 
and Development Conference. 


NEW ZEALAND’S POPULATION 


There are signs that the people of New Zealand 
are gradually awakening to a lively sense of the 


gravity of the disclosures made in their latest 
Census Report. One of the results of that report was 
the holding recently in Wellington of a conference 
called by the New Zealand Five Million Club. 
This Club, organised by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives (Mr. W. E. Barnard) is 
designed to investigate the problem of the 
Dominion’s population with a view to finding a 
solution, to bring the position home to the public 
and the authorities, and to secure action. In prin- 
ciple, it is recognised that there are only two 
remedies. One is through the natural increase of 
the population by the surplus of births over deaths, 
and the other is by immigration. In New Zealand 
the natural increase has been slowing down for 
years, and is now declining to a point where the 
population will become stationary. Any immediate 
increase, therefore, can only come by immigration. 
These points were made clear by the Mayor (Mr. 
Hislop), in welcoming the delegates, and amplified 
by the chairman (Mr. Barnard), in his opening 
address. It was decided to set up two research 
committees, one to investigate and study the 
problem of increasing the birth-rate, and the other 
to inquire into all phases of immigration. On the 
first question Mr. Barnard expressed the general 
opinion when he said: ‘‘ While I am hopeful that 
much may be done to arrest the decline in the 
birth-rate, I agree that we cannot expect within 
measurable distance of time to add to the number 
of the people in this country by that means alone.”’ 


STIMULATING INDUSTRIES 


The need for stimulating New Zealand industries 
was stressed by Mr. H. F. Toogood ir an interest- 
ing address recently delivered under the auspices 
of the National Party at the National Club, 
Wellington, 


** Less than 50 per cent. of the total population,”’ 
he pointed out, “‘ is sustained directly by primary 
production, and an opportunity to find useful 
avenues of service must be given to the fit and able 
portion of the remaining population.’’ Unless this 
were done, primary production would inevitably 
have greater burdens thrust upon it. New Zealand, 
he went on, “‘ has realised a standard of living, 
and provided social services, perhaps 
unequalled in the world. The country has 
sustained this standard for the past 20 years, partly 
by borrowing overseas at the average rate of four 
to five millions a year. But monetary manipula- 
tion or internal borrowing cannot sustain the 
standard of living at the present high level without 
inflation, and the concomitant higher cost of living, 
as well as financial and economic instability, will 
in turn react most adversely, principally against 
wage-earners.”’ 


Extension of social services and the amelioration 
of working conditions could only, the speaker con- 
tended, be supported by a more effective prosecu- 
tion of useful industries to provide a taxable 
surplus from which to meet the costs. The stimu- 
lation of local industries ought to be a national 
issue rather than a sectional one. Yet it was very 
doubtful whether any of the legislation of the past 
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two years had had the effect of stimulating industry 
on sound lines. 

Finally, the speaker denied that increased 
industrial activity could adversely affect their best 
overseas customers. ‘‘ So long as we have adverse 
trade balances with Australia, the U.S.A., Canada 
and Japan, I feel quite sure there is ample room to 
increase local production without doing any 
injustice to our best customer, Great Britain.”’ 


NEW ZEALAND FISHERIES 


Mr. A. E. Hefford, Chief Inspector of Fisheries, 
New Zealand, in his presidential address to the 
Wellington Philosophical Society a few weeks 
ago, exploded the popular fallacy that New 
Zealand waters contain an inexhaustible supply of 
fish. ‘‘ The sea fishing resources of New Zealand, 
far from being of vast extent and up to the present 
hardly touched, are,’’ he said, ‘‘ actually of rela- 
tively small extent, and such exploitation as has 
taken place up to the present time has had a mani- 
festly depleting effect on our most valuable stocks. 
The possibility of the existence of untapped 
resources is limited by the fact that New Zealand 
is a group of oceanic islands situated in the centre 
of the water hemisphere which, anomalous as it 
may appear, is not the region of prolific fisheries 
and superabundant marine life. The lesson to us 
is clear. It will pay us better as a nation to investi- 
gate our fishery resources scientifically so that the 
requirements of conservation may be definitely 
understood and exploitation rationally controlled 
rather than wait in a state of inertia till manifest 
depletion of the fishing grounds stirs us into 
activity when it is too late—when the battle will 
have been lost and the measures requisite for 
recuperation and recruitment too expensive. For 
the last sixty years Governments have been ready 
enough to legislate, but not even in the most 
recent times, to investigate so as to be able to 
legislate intelligently.” 


THE COMMONWEALTH CONSTITUTION 


The imperfections of the Commonwealth Con- 
stitution have recently been the subject of adverse 
comment by two well-known Australian statesmen. 
Sir Isaac Isaacs, formerly Chief Justice and from 
1931 to 1936 Governor-General of Australia, has 
expressed the opinion that Australia has entered 
changed world ’’ with disjointed, clumsy, 
ineffective, obsolete equipment.’ It is ‘‘ clinging 
to the narrow legal isolation of accustomed, but 
now cramping, provincialism in preference to the 
broad fraternity and free co-operation of 
nationhood.”’ 

Mr. W. M. Hughes, one-time Prime Minister of 
Australia and since 1936 Federal Minister for 
Repatriation, has drawn comparisons between the 
Commonwealth and British Constitutions not very 
flattering to the former. ‘‘ The great merit of the 
British Constitution,’’ he says, ‘‘is its elasticity. 
It can be and has been adjusted to every change 
with practically no disturbance of the fabric of 
society. The Federal Constitution has no 
elasticity. We are living in an aeroplane age, and 
trying to carry on the government of the country 
with machinery suitable to a bullock-dray era.”’ 


Commenting on these pronouncements the 
Sydney Bulletin remarks :—‘ It is all true; but the 
position can never be improved by asking the 
people to sanction hastily improvised expedients or 
to approve of alleged amendments such as were 
submitted at the instance of clamorous sections in 
March, the idea being to prohibit the free move- 
ment of goods within the Commonwealth so that 
those sections or their agents might charge what 
they pleased for their particular goods. When a 
Government possessing the people’s confidence 
asks them for a grant of power that would really 
benefit Australia by making the national Parlia- 
ment supreme in national matters the people, in 
The Bulletin’s opinion, will rise to the occasion, as 
they did in 1928, when the main question was 


whether the nation should take over the provincial 
debts.”’ 


NEW SOUTH WALES’ WATER PROJECT 


A £2,000,000 water supply scheme for an area of 
3,500,000 acres in the north-west of New South 
Wales has been approved by the State Cabinet. It 
is the first instalment of a much larger scheme 
which, it is hoped, will eventually guarantee a stock 
and domestic water supply for more than 10,000,000 
acres of land, and remove from it practically all 
fear of loss from drought. That portion of the 
scheme which has now been approved has pro- 
visionally been named Narcoonget—a coined word 
from the chief places of the area served—Narrabri, 
Walgett, and Coonamble. It is planned ultimately 
to arrange water supplies to adjoining areas to the 
north-east. It is expected that the Narcoonget 
scheme, including the dam to be built at Keepit, 
the diversion weir, seventy miles away, below 
Boggabri, and the supply channels, will take five 
years to complete. Parliamentary confirmation of 
the Cabinet’s approval will be the next step. 

The average rainfall within the Narcoonget 
scheme area, which is mostly pastoral, ranges from 
17 to 24 inches a year, but average rainfall means 
little. The variations from year to year are large, 
and the rain tends to fall at the wrong season to 
ensure pastures. Good falls frequently come in 
early summer and are immediately followed by hot, 
dry winds, with the result that the food growth 
which has sprung up is immediately scorched. The 
nature of the country is such that there is small 
chance of conserving surface water. For many 
years the whole of the north-west has not relied 
entirely on rainfall for its water supply for stock, 
but has supplemented it by artesian bores. During 
the last sixty years 670 of these bores have been 
put down, and they now have a total daily flow 
of 66,000,000 gallons, and benefit an area of 
14,000,000 acres; but the complete water supply 
schemes in contemplation have had to be planned 
because the artesian flows are diminishing. As the 
water supply schemes come into operation the 
artesian bores in the area will be closed, and this 


will benefit the flow in other parts of the artesian 
area. 


UNION DEFENCE SCHEME 


‘* In point of readiness for war, the Air Force is 
very far behind the artillery and infantry, and it 
has been decided for the next few years at any rate 
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to place its development first in our military pro- 
gramme,’’ states Brigadier-General Sir Pierre van 
Ryneveld, Chief of the South African Union 
General Staff, in the report of the Department of 
Defence for the year ended June 30, 1936. The 
Air Force development programme which had 
been approved by the Government, the report 
points out, embraced a six-flight central flying 
school; a photographic and survey squadron ; five 
service squadrons, which in peace time would also 
undertake the training of Air Force flying reserves ; 
a reserve of 1,000 pilots and 1,700 mechanics; and 
the organisation of South African Airways into a 
bomber group of two wings. A possible future 
addition of five squadrons would give the Union 
an Air Force which should evoke a feeling of 
security throughout the country, the report adds. 

During the year the Union Forces were, it is 
stated, expanded by the addition of an anti-tank 
brigade and three battalions, and the reorganisa- 
tion of the regiments into ‘‘ light ’’ and ‘‘ heavy ”’ 
and “anti-tank ’’ battalions. The peace-time 
organisation of all battalions had been designed to 
produce the complete establishment of officers 
required for mobilisation. The expansion from 
peace to war establishment had thus been greatly 
simplified as only riflemen and administrative per- 
sonnel would be required to fill up. 

On the matter of war equipment, General Sir 
Pierre van Ryneveld writes :—‘‘ In my last report 
I drew special attention to the precarious position 
of our war equipment. Financial limitations unfor- 
tunately restrict our equipment policy to nothing 
more than a peace-training scale, and the problem 
of how to equip our Forces for the field remains 
a very grave one. Although development is still 
in its infancy, I am optimistic enough to state now 
that, given reasonable time, we shall become self- 
supporting to an extent deemed impossible three 
years ago.” 

The development of South African engineering 
industries, in so far as they are potential producers 
of war material, are, the General says, being care- 
fully guided by the newly formed War Supplies 
Board, to meet military requirements. The experi- 
ments the board had conducted in the manufacture 
of bombs, mortars, grenades, steel helmets and 
armour plates had given very encouraging results. 
The manufacture of material suitable for military 
overcoats from South African wool had_ been 
developed in the blanket-making industry, but the 
manufacture of drill and other material for 
uniforms, shirts and socks could not be carried out 
locally until there was a spinning and weaving 
industry in South Africa. 

Finally, the report remarks that the system of 
interchange of South African officers with the 
British Army and Royal Air Force had been con- 
tinued with very beneficial results to the South 
African Forces. 


CANADA’S PATRIOTIC FUND 
In August, 1914, the Duke of Connaught, then 
Governor-General of Canada, called a meeting for 
the purpose of discussing the inauguration of the 
Canadian National Fund for making provision for 
the families and dependants of those serving in the 
Canadian forces on active service. It was duly 


established and became known as the Canadian 
Patriotic Fund. Last month, after 23 years of 
service, it presented its final report—the last 
chapter in a long and splendid story. It handled 
in that time no less a sum than £10,000,000, the 
bulk of it in direct contributions, with additions 
from interests, premiums and discounts. Every 
dollar went directly to the families and dependants 
of soldiers. During the war years it distributed 
monthly relief to upwards of 50,000 families. 


AVIATION’S NEW EPOCH 


The flight of the Russian airmen across the 
Pole and Canada to the United States and the 
inauguration of experiments on the trans- 
Atlantic service next week focus attention upon 
the potential links between this country and the 
Pacific coast. In this service Canada _ itself 
is playing an all-important part, for when the ocean 
machines reach Montreal they will find that this 
city is itself a terminal of a remarkable trans- 
Continental service. It will be the joint achieve- 
ment of the State and of private enterprise and will 
enable machines to pass in safety across an almost 
continuous line of aerodromes, beacons and 
landing stages from Montreal to Vancouver in 17 
hours. 

Millions of pounds have been spent on the ground 
services, which have been years in the making; 
whole contingents of unemployed men have been 
put to work on their planning ; experts have fitted 
them with the latest facilities for transmitting 
weather reports, and no fewer than 19 beacons are 
being set up at intervals over the 2,500 miles of the 
route. It is actually claimed that landings have 
been established every 50 miles so that even in the 
Rockies fliers will never be more than half an 
hour’s distance from a safe landing. 

The service will not merely provide a_ link 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, and enable 
letters posted in London to be delivered in Van- 
couver a day or two later: it will also bring the 
Canadian Arctic circle within striking distance of 
England, since regular services are already in 
operation between the Great Bear Lake and the 
more populous centres further south. Not only so, 
but a further service is being run in a fortnight’s 
time to the Yukon, the first stage in a service which 
will eventually run to Shanghai. The inaugural 
trans-Atlantic flight will open, therefore, a new 
epoch, not merely in Anglo-Canadian contacts, but 
in world communications as a whole. 


INDIA’S LIVESTOCK WEALTH 


Some idea of the importance of cattle to Indian 
economy may be had from a recent official estimate 
of the livestock wealth of India. This estimate, 
which is for 1934-35, places the number of bovine 
animals comprising oxen and buffaloes for British 
India at 159,935,000, the total number of bovine 
animals comprising sheep and goats at 61,157,000 
and that of other animals comprising horses and 
ponies, mules, donkeys, and camels at 3,801,000. 
The total number of ploughs, it has been estimated, 
is 25,576,000, and that of carts 6,876,000. 

Of the provinces, the United Provinces has the 
largest number of bovine animals, namely, 
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82,470,000. Bengal comes next with 25,287,000. 
Madras is third with 24,607,000. Some of the 
other important provincial figures are as 
follows :—Bihar and Orissa—21,308,000; Punjab 
—15,840,000; Central Provinces and Berar— 
13,844,000 ; and Bombay—12,596,000. The largest 
number of ovine animals is in Madras, namely, 
18,701,000, the United Provinces being second 
with 10,002,000. The United Provinces has the 
largest number of ploughs, namely, 5,196,000, the 
second largest figure being in Bengal, namely, 
4,592,000. Madras has the largest number of 
carts, namely, 1,194,000, the Central Provinces and 
Berar being second with 1,147,000. 


CHINA’S GIFT TO CALCUTTA 


Considerable interest has been aroused in 
University circles in Calcutta, says the Statesman, 
by the recent presentation of the Song edition of 
the Buddhist Tripitaka to Calcutta University by 
the Chinese Government through the Consul- 
General for China in India. This collection is a 
reprint of the Song edition of the Buddhist canon 
in Chinese, consisting of about 600 volumes. By 
Chinese Buddhist canon is meant the collection of 
texts which were translated from the original 
Sanskrit and Prakrit during a period of intense 
Buddhist activities in China beginning from the 
end of the first century A.D. up to the 12th century. 

‘““The number of such texts,’’ said Dr. P. 
Bagchi, Lecturer in the department of Ancient 
Indian History of Culture, University of Calcutta, 
to a Statesman reporter, “‘ is over 2,000, and many 
of these texts are very extensive and cover several 
thousands of pages in Chinese print. This Chinese 
Buddhist canon has been preserved in China and 
Japan in four different editions, namely, the Song 
edition, printed in China by the order of the 
Emperor of the Song dynasty in 927 a.p.; the 
Yuan edition, printed in China in the 18th century ; 
the Korean edition of the 11th century, and the 
Ming edition of the 14th century. The Song 
edition, therefore, is the oldest printed edition of 
the Buddhist canon and, in fact, the oldest printed 
collection of books in the world. It was printed by 
means of about 130,000 wood blocks. Although 
the latest editions of the Buddhist Tripitaka pub- 
lished in Japan are based on a careful collation of 
the four Chinese editions, and though the Song 
collection is thus included in the latest Japanese 
editions, it has an independent value of its own. 

“The reprinted Song edition placed in the hands 
of scholars will contribute greatly to the develop- 
ment of Chinese Buddhist studies. It will be 
henceforth possible to verify the collation of the 
Japanese scholars, to rectify their mistakes and to 
restore the correct readings omitted by them in 
certain places. It will be also possible to make a 
detailed study of the Song Tripitaka, which has not 
yet been made.”’ 


CEYLON’S LEGISLATORS 


State Councillors in Ceylon were till recently not 
allowed to draw their allowances if absent from 
duty unless, in the case of any member still present 
in the island, the Speaker was satisfied that the 
member’s absence was due to ill-health. Early in 
June the State Council amended its Standing 
Orders relating to the payment of these allowances 


to cover the case of a member absent from the island 
who could produce a medical certificate proving 
ill-health. The Ceylon Daily News saw in this 
amendment the thin end of the wedge for encourag- 
ing absenteeism. ‘‘The effect of the amendment,’’ 
it said, ‘‘ is that a member may choose to go and 
spend a year or two abroad and continue to draw 
his allowance all the time on the strength of a 
medical certificate that he is subject to some obscure 
disease. A man whose health breaks down 
deserves sympathy but if he has a sense of duty he 
would take the obvious course of retiring rather 
than let the work he ought to be doing remain 
undone for such a length of time. The amendment 
now introduced will only encourage members to 
take advantage of a situation in which they could 
draw a goodly remuneration without doing a stroke 
of work to deserve it. Up to now no member 
absent from the island was entitled to be paid the 
allowance made strictly for attention to work in 
Council and Committee. In future absentee 
Councillors in Ceylon as well as away abroad for 
reasons of health will continue to be paid. What 
the State Council did yesterday, therefore, only one 
solitary voice dissenting, was virtually to make of 
Standing Order 150 a dead letter. The provision 
for the deduction of allowances is there to show that 
Councillors are subjected to a strict discipline in 
the matter of attendance at meetings on a no-work 
no-pay basis, but the grounds of waiver are so 
accommodating and elastic that the occasions for 
actual deduction probably rarely arise. This is 
another instance of members of the State Council 
turning a blind eye on principle when a matter 
affecting their personal interests has to be decided.” 


EXPORT OF ELEPHANTS 


Should Ceylon develop an export trade in 
elephants, not ebony or ivory elephants but real 
live ones? The question has been answered in the 
affirmative by the provisional advisory committee 
appointed by the Ceylon Ministry of Agriculture 
to arrange the preliminaries for putting into opera- 
tion the Fauna and Flora Protection Ordinance. 
The Committee has made a recommendation to the 
effect that the present prohibitive export duty on 
elephants should be reduced in order to enable 
foreign purchasers to obtain elephants from 
Ceylon. 

The present duty, which has remained in the 
Customs export schedule for many years, is 
Rs. 300 (roughly £20) for a tusker and Rs. 200 for 
each non-tusker. In addition a harbour due of 
five rupees has to be paid in respect of each animal 
exported. The existence of the export duty is 
believed to have diverted many possible purchasers 
to other markets such as Africa. 

Four elephants were exported from Ceylon last 
year, two to India and one each to Denmark and 
Italy. The price paid for the two elephants 
exported to India was Rs. 3,500 (approximately 
£235), the purchasers in Denmark and Italy paying 
Rs. 500 and Rs. 750 respectively. 

In ancient times Ceylon had an export trade in 
elephants, the chief purchaser being India. It is 
mentioned that in very early times the Indian 
generals reserved for themselves Ceylon elephants 
for riding into battle because they were more 
ferocious and yet easier to manage. 
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Letters to the Editor 


EMPIRE MIGRATION 


[From General M. L. Hornby, M.P.] 


Sir,—Since my arrival in England, a few weeks 
ago, I have been surprised to hear and read state- 
ments to the effect that the Dominions are not ready 
yet for a resumption of immigration. For such an 
opinion there seems to be little economic founda- 
tion. And in one Dominion at any rate—Canada 
—there is abundant evidence of a strong and 
increasing public feeling in favour of an early 
resumption of immigration from the British Isles 
—provided that it is properly organised, so that 
the new people can be directed to those districts 
where they are most likely to be successful, and 
provided also that the settlement of the new 
immigrants on the land is adequately financed and 
thoroughly supervised—provisos which are as 
much for the protection of the immigrants as for 
that of Canadian workers. 

It is on official record that the Provinces of 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia, 
and Prince Edward Island support such a policy, 
and numerous Cities and Towns in those Provinces, 
as well as in others, have recently passed 
Resolutions favouring that policy. Further, 
support for an early resumption of British immigra- 
tion has been recently placed on record by several 
influential national bodies, with social and 
economic aims—the Daughters of the Empire, the 
Orange Order, the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Canadian Manufacturers Association. 
The extent and strength of this public support for 
a policy of renewed British Immigration is reflected 
in numerous Press editorial articles throughout the 
Dominion. In one Province in particular, 
Saskatchewan, there has been, during the past 
eighteen months, an important showing of public 
sentiment in connection with a resumption of 
immigration. In February, 1936, the Provincial 
Legislature passed a Resolution emphasising the 
importance of a resumption of Empire Migration 
as a means of stimulating Empire trade and 
shipping. In September of that year, a large and 
influential Immigration Convention, held at 
Saskatoon, passed three Resolutions—of which 
one endorsed the February Resolution of the Legis- 
lature, the second called on the Provincial 
Government to move the Federal Government to 
give effect to the said Resolution of the Legis- 
lature, and the third called on the Provincial 
Government to notify the Federal Government that 
Saskatchewan is ready now to receive immigrant 
families from the British Isles. The Provincial 
Government of Saskatchewan has endorsed these 
three Resolutions and has recommended the 
Federal Government to take action in accordance 
with them. In March of this year, the Saskatche- 
wan Legislature again passed, in a most emphatic 
way, a Resolution similar to its 1936 Resolution. 
At the present time a Cabinet Minister of the 
Saskatchewan Provincial Government, the 
Attorney-General, is in this country, charged by 
his Government to co-operate with the Canadian 


Federal Minister of Immigration, who is also in 
this country, with a view to giving effect to the 
Saskatchewan Resolutions. 

The situation in Canada, as outlined above, 
indicates a favourable opening for conference 
between the Overseas Settlement authorities and 
the Canadian Federal and Provincial Ministers 
now in this country, with a view to formulating a 
definite plan of action, calculated to bring about an 
early resumption of voluntary migration from the 
United Kingdom to Saskatchewan. The Empire 
Migration and Development Conference, in which 
I am participating, has recently had the privilege 
of exchanging views with the Canadian Federal 
Minister of Immigration, and has also heard the 
Saskatchewan Attorney-General outline Saskatche- 
wan’s position and offer. There seems to be no 
valid reason why an agreement for a resumption of 
British Settlement in Saskatchewan cannot be 
made now on lines which will be satisfactory to all 
parties. There may perhaps be some small 
divergence of views as to relative participation in 
the financial structure of an approved and agreed 
Settlement Plan. If such divergence of views is 
found to exist and cannot be ironed out in confer- 
ences, then the points of disagreement should be 
made public, so that the public on both sides may 
know exactly what it is-that is delaying a resump- 
tion of Empire Migration and holding up the 
development of the Empire. 

Your active support will help to solve the present 
Empire Migration impasse. 


M. L. Hornsy. 
P.S.—The following news-item has just been 
received by me from British Columbia :—‘* Thirty- 


two families of Swiss immigrants have taken up 
farm lands in the Lake Windermere district. <A 
larger party of these Swiss-German people are 
expected to settle in the same district of this pro- 
vince during the present year.—May, 19387.” I 
understand that these families have been assisted 
by the Swiss Government, with passages and loans. 
House of Commons, Westminster. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


Sir,—I wonder if at any period in the last 
hundred years or more our British foreign policy 
was as ineffective and futile as it has proved to be 
in the last few years. 

We seem to be going from one muddle to 
another. We have pinned our faith on a League 
that has broken down, we have sacrificed our 
traditional friendship with Italy for the sake of 
Abyssinia, whose independence we were powerless 
to safeguard, we have driven Italy into the arms 
of Germany and made Herr Hitler even less 
amenable than he was before to reason, we have 
been striving to maintain non-intervention in 
Spain, which has also broken down, and now we 
seem destined to grant belligerent rights to both 
contestants in the Spanish Civil War, with results 
that will be unpleasant for British shipping and 
with possibilities of all sorts of even more un- 
pleasant complications. 

Where is all this futility leading us? Is it not 
time that the conduct of our foreign affairs were 
taken out of the hands of a sentimental idealist and 
passed on to someone who is capable of demon- 
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strating that Britain has a policy which it is OUR ARMAMENTS 
determined to carry out. Sir. —Th 
WILLIAM COURTNEY SINCLAIR. ir,—There seems to be a considerable 


Westbourne Gardens, W.2. 


INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 


Sir,—I was interested in ‘‘ Old Quai Hai’s ”’ 
letter in your last issue, as indeed no doubt were a 
large number of people who have lived and worked 
in India and who have reason to feel perturbed at 
the course events are taking in that politically 
unsettled country. 


It is indeed an anomalous position in which the 
British Parliament has placed itself—still ulti- 
mately responsible for the welfare of India and its 
peoples, and yet, by a self-denying ordinance, pre- 
cluding itself from receiving official information on 
important provincial affairs—even in the case of 
provinces where makeshift Ministries are in office ! 


The situation seems admirably to illustrate what 
Lord Baldwin would call our delightfully British 
lack of ‘‘logic.’”” One can only hope that the 
process of ‘‘trial and error,’’ which is also so 
typically British, will not produce in India too dire 
results of ‘‘ muddling through.” 


What the idealistic framers of the Government 
of India Act, of course, never troubled to think out, 
was whether Indian political mentality had any- 
thing in common with our British love of 
compromise, our political adaptability, our reliance 
on the spirit rather than the letter of a constitution. 


Hince ille lacryme! How are we to teach the 
Indian politician to be ‘‘ practical,’’ when the love 
of ‘‘splitting hairs’’ is a tendency ingrained in 
him? It has ever been the joy of Indian 
philosophy down the ages, and Mahatma Gandhi 
is merely in line with the best Indian tradition 
when he makes play with the question, Ought not 
the Governors to be compelled to dismiss their 
Ministers, in case of disagreement with them, 
instead of leaving them the option to resign. 


Englishmen, who don’t know their India, 
cannot understand the insistence of Mr. Gandhi 
on this, to them, very trivial point. But then, they 
have not listened to Indian lawyers arguing in 
Court or Indian politicians debating ‘‘ about it and 
about.” ANOTHER OLD QUAI. 

Kensington, S.W.5. 


MONEY VALUES 


Sir,—In the same way as the new shilling may 
appeal to the imagination in Scotland, so a new 
note for twenty-five shillings, as a new standard 
for sterling, might appeal to the imagination 
elsewhere. 

It would be quoted higher than the pound on 
exchange and, besides, contain ten half-crowns, 
which would each contain ten threepenny pieces. 

Even the new threepenny pieces are quite small 
enough for any international transactions, so that 
this might become the basis of a new decimal 
currency in the sterling area. 


JoHN H. Burton. 
Newtown Park, Co, Dublin, 


discrepancy of opinion inside the Cabinet over the 
present condition of our armaments, to judge by 
the statements of Mr. Eden on June 25 and Sir 
Thomas Inskip on Tuesday last. 


Our Foreign Secretary appears to be rather 
pessimistic on the subject, while the Minister for 
the “‘ co-ordination ’’ of our defence arrangements 
would have us believe that all is well in a perfect 
world! Which of the two are we to believe ? 


JOHN ANDERSON. 
Portsmouth. 


BY-ELECTION OMENS 


Sir,—The Secretary of the Labour Party, I see, 
has been trying to explain that the lack of success 
of his Party in the by-elections since the last 
General Election is due to two facts: (1) that the 
seats contested have mostly been safe Government 


ones, and (2) that the elections have been fought 
on a Stale register. 


The true facts seem to be that while the country 
may not be too enthusiastic over its present Govern- 
ment—the large number of abstentions from the 
poll in every by-election suggest that—the 
electorate certainly has no wish to put in power a 
Party which has only a heterogeneous collection of 
futile policies to offer it in the way of a programme. 


CHARLES A. GILBERT. 


Ilford. 
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Your Investments 


EFFECT OF EXCHANGE 
FUND INCREASE 


HE increase of £200,000,000 in the Exchange 

Equalisation Fund, making a total of 
£550,000,000 in the Fund, is by no means only of 
technical interest, for it affects the investor directly 
both through its influence on gilt-edged stocks and 
on speculative shares such as_ gold-mining 
securities. The power granted to the Treasury by 
the manipulation of this enormous fund _ is, 
perhaps, the first factor to be considered, but there 
is also the fact of the increase providing the means 
for further credit expansion. Gold ‘‘dumping”’ 
and disturbance in the international financial situa- 
tions are given as the reasons for the increase in 
the Fund, and the French situation, involving a 
‘large demand for Bank of England notes by Con- 
tinental hoarders, certainly calls for a large reserve 
against possible sudden withdrawal of funds 
temporarily placed in this country by nervous 
owners. 

But the Exchange Fund has recently been 
placing large sums in gold to prevent undue 
disturbance of the market when the gold scare was 
rife, and doubtless the Fund is in need of further 
liquid resources should there be any need for still 
further gold absorption. The Bank of England’s 
note circulation is now up to the new record of 
£484,000,000, and there is every sign that the 
process of the gradual adjustment of wages and 
prices to the new volume of the world’s credit 
resources, following the general currency devalua- 
tions, is taking place. 


EFFECT ON PRICES 


The effect on wages, prices and ultimately on 
security prices must be an upward adjustment in 
terms of currency, though naturally there is a 
considerable lag before such adjustment takes 
place. In America the Roosevelt administration, 
having done everything possible to set in motion 
this process of adjustment, is now taking all 
possible steps to prevent the movement getting out 
of hand. In this country also the “‘ big stick’’ has 
been used to curb activities of the speculator who 
felt that the upward movement was reliable and 
unmistakable. But whether official action results 
in short delay or long delay in reaching the 
inevitable conclusion of higher prices is important 
only to the speculatively minded. The genuine 
investor will want to know whether War Loan is 
too highly priced and whether he should now sell 
his holdings of ordinary shares for fixed interest 
securities. The answer to this question must be 


that ordinary shares have not yet reached the 
currency prices to which they should ascend when 
the inflation movement is fully worked out and that 
fixed interest securities are not yet cheap enough 
to justify a change from “‘ equities.”’ 


Tue L.C.C. Loan 

The 34 per cent. L.C.C. stock for £10,000,000, 
offered at 100}, made such a poor appeal to 
investors that underwriters were left with 89 per 
cent, of the stock, and this is a sign not to be 
ignored. First of all, it must be borne in mind 
that the 34 per cent. War Loan itself offers a return 
of just over the full 3} per cent., allowing for the 
interest accrued in the price. There is, therefore, 
no particular reason why the Trustee investor 
should rush to buy the new L.C.C. stock. Second, 
market conditions at the time of the issue were 
much disturbed by the French and Spanish news 
and not encouraging to the investor or to the pro- 
fessional operator, who could afford to wait for the 
stock to open at a discount. But beyond this, it 
is becoming increasingly obvious that the investor 
is quite sufficiently supplied with fixed interest 
stocks yielding 3} per cent. or less to want no 
more, and new issues must be on more attractive 
terms if they are to appeal to the public. 


Home RaiLtway Stocks 

The tendency of the public to go for the 
semi-speculative investment is evidenced in the 
Home Railway market, where the junior prior 
charge issues have been in favour while the senior 
stocks have sagged through lack of demand. 
Great Western 4 per cent. debenture stock at 1064 
now yields over 3} per cent., while Southern 
4 per cent. at 1043 returns £3 16s. 6d. per 
cent., these being available to Trustees. In 
the non-trustee list L.M.S. 4 per cent. guaranteed 
can be bought at par to return over 4 per 
cent., while the 4 per cent. preference at 87} 
returns £4 12s. 6d. per cent. These are 
reasonable yields on what must be regarded as 
first-class investments. 


BANK OF IRAN 

The Imperial Bank of Iran, whose capital was 
recently adjusted to £1,000,000 by the capitalisa- 
tion of £350,000 of the assets of the Bank, is again 
making a total distribution of 13s. per share, the 
net profit of £77,430 being slightly higher than 
that for the previous year. The increased activity 
in business in Iran has led to a healthy expansion 
in the demand for banking accommodation, and 
loans and bills discounted at £2,447,445 are 
£365,000 above the previous year’s total. Deposits, 
however, show practically no change at £3,539,235 
and, despite a shrinkage in cash and investments 
due to the larger loans, the Bank’s liquid position 
remains remarkably strong. 


NORTH BRITISH 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
LONDON : 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets £53,202,250 


& MERCANTILE 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,690 
EDINBURGH : 64, Princes Street 
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JOIN The Navy League NOW 


The Navy League is the only Organisation whose object is to urge the vital 
importance of Sea Power to the British Empire. All patriotic citizens 
should therefore give it their moral and financial support. 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP : 


For Life Annually 
Vice-President - - - £25 0 0 5 0 0 
Fellow - - - - £1010 0 1 10 
Member - - £5 0 0 010 0 
Includes The Navy” Monthly. Post Free 

Member (without Magetine) - - £0 5 0 
Associate - - — from {0 2 6 

to {0 1 0 

Includes Navy League Quarterly. Post Free 


For information as to enrolling as a member of the League, please 
communicate with the General Secretary, The Navy League, Grand Buildings, 
Trafalgar-square, London, W.C.2. 


HOTELS 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3; Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, shooting, fishing. 


tion on the 
phone: 761 762. 


Leicester Sq. Tube. 


House, Magdalen Road. Tel. 
Nicely situated, with garden, near sea 
and shops. cooking. Assured quiet 


Winter terms. 


(HOVE)—NEW IMPERIAL 

OTEL, First Avenue. Overlookin 

lawns. Comfortable residentia. W.C.1. 

hotel. LIFT. Central Heating, etc. Vita 

Sun Lounge. From 4 guineas. Special 
residential terms. 


UDE, N._Cornwall. — The Balconies 

Private Hotel. Downs view.—Pens., 

4 gens. each per week, full board. Golf, 
boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 


Breakfast, 9/6. 


Marine Drive 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. Best 
front. 120 rooms. Tele- 


ONDON. — Shaftesbury Hotel, Gt. St. 
Andrew H Arundel Street. Sales Weekly. 


EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon Guest bl Room, bath, breakfast, 7/6; tiottble, 
2086. 


4 RBONNINGTON HOTEL. 
ow, near Britis useu: 
and comfort. From 3 guineas. pecia we Bath and Table d’Hote 


ont HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, 
Near Euston King’s Cross 
Stations. Accom. 230 G 
and Table Hote breakfast, from 8 


from 4 gna., from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. 


STAMPS 


ARE Stamps. For best prices send to 
Harmer Rooke’s Strand Auctions, 2 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RENCH RIVIERA.—Gentleman’s large 
and attractive villa at Mentone for 

sale or to let unfurnished. Recently bought 
for £10,000, but the owner will accept £3,000 
for a quick sale. A real bargain. The owner 
would also consider co-operating with other 
oon in running the villa as a country- 
ouse hotel or rest home. Hrincipals or 


ests; Bath 


their agents only should apply to 


Buildings, London, W.C 


TRAY JAMS, JELLIES & 
ARMALADES, Home-Made, beauti- 


Golf, tennis. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs ERTH, Scotl d.—St tion Hotel. Bed., fully je in many luscious and_ unusual 
Hotel, Trossachs B Pens., 100; WE. varieties pineluding BLACK 
Din., from Lun., 8/6; a, 1/6; Din., Breakfast Tray Pots, 6/- 
as. included. Hilda Kimberley, 
UNDEE.—The Royal British Hotel is YDE, L0.W. — Royal Squadron Hotel. Unnisiake, VOTnWe 
the in Bed., 20; Pens., from 8} gns. S desire for 
and bathing. Cocktail bar. Fully licensed. ree iterasure in ep, 
ambs.—The Lamb Hotel. Bed., Deutscher Fichte-Bund, Hamburg 36, Jung 


Rec., 5. Perns., 5 gns. W.E., 
Lun., 3/6: Din., 6/:. Boating. 


ORANGE HOUSE 
_ Private Hotel, Costie Hill Avenue; 
3 mins. to Sea and ls Cliff Hall. Excel- 
lent table. “ large but of 
the best "’—3-4 inter, 2 gns.—Prop., 
Mies Sykes of Olio Book. golf 


Up-to-d ate. 


ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel, 
H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. 


fernstieg 30 


HORTLEBURY, BLACK CHERRY 
and MORELLO CHERRY (S8tone'sss) 
JAMS; Pineapple, Blackcurrant, Darn, 
Peach and many_ other delicious Bums 


’Phone: 


Hotel, Sea Made Jams, Jellies and Marmalades; 


ens., "6h to 8 gns. 


ME beautifully packed SIX 1-lb. pots, 7/-; 


12 for 13/-; 24 for 23/6, all cqavinge aid. 
Hilda Kimberley, Gunnislake, Corn wal all 


THE 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
12 months 30/- (Postage included). 


To the Publisher, ‘‘ The Saturday Review,”’ 


18/20, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, 
W.C.2. Commencing on...... 
please send to me weekly ‘‘ The Sutueday 
Review,”’ for a period of ......... oe, 
for which I enclose remittance 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


=) 


ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 
Name of Newsagent ............... 


Commencing with next issue, please deliver 
to me each week a copy of ‘‘ The Saturday 
Review,”’ published at 6d. 


Published by Tus 0. Buil Adelohi, London, W.C.2 Bar and prinféd by 


treet, E. 


‘erms of subscription: One year 


XUM 


